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THE DRUSES. 





on 


Wt MS ‘en 


[Djoumi, the Residence of the late Lady Hester Stanhope, in Syria.} 


Tuz history of the Druses has long been a subject of in- | not enjoy the advantages and protection afforded by legal 


quiry and perplexity. This interesting people are scat- 
tered over Syria southward to near the sources of the 


Jordan, and northward nearly as far as the latitude of | 


Tripoly; eastward they are found in the district of 
Haouran, south-east of Damascus; in the chain of 
Antilibanus ; and the intervening plain which separates it 
from Mount Lebanon; but they are most numerous 
in the range of Libanus itself. 

The authority of the emir of the Druses extends more 
or less over this territory, with the exception of some por- 
tions of its outskirts. The true seat of his dominion, 
however, is Mount Lebanon. He has under him several 
subordinate emirs; and recently some portion of the 
pashalic of Damascus has been added to his government 
by Ibrahim Pasha. The government of the mountain 
has been in the family of the present emir for nearly a 
century and a half. The construction of society resem- 
bles a good deal that which formerly existed in Scotland, 
the mountaineers being divided into clans. Hence the 
reigning emir has not been selected from the Druses, as 
that would have infallibly led to factions and family con- 
tests. The late emir was a Christian, and his household 
and attendants embraced the same faith, but from mo- 
tives of policy he conformed with some of the Mo- 
hammedan usages, and he kept an even balance betwixt 
the — — living under his rule. The Druses do 

OL. . 





tribunals ; but their disputes are usually settled by the in- 
terference and arrangement of friends, and if this does not 
satisfy the parties, reference is made to the emir. On 
the whole, life and property are generally respected. 
The emir derives large revenues from his own domains, 
and the heavy personal exactions which are levied in the 
ill-governed parts of the East are unknown. The moun- 
tain is consequently regarded as a place of refuge and 
security, and is sought as an asylum by persons from all 
parts of Syria. The population is raised above that state 
of poverty and precarious dependence in which they are 
frequently placed in the neighbouring countries by their 
oppressive and despotic rulers. 

The religion of the Druses is the most inexplicable 
part of their history. In the countries in which the 
Christian religion was first planted, wars, revolutions, 
and vicissitudes of every kind having overthrown the 
primitive churches, time and circumstances have cor- 
rupted in a singular degree the religious opinions of the 
sects which arose out of their ruins, and they exhibit a 
combination of Christianity, Judaism, and Mohammedan- 
ism. With these recognised characteristics is found the 
ordinary degree of human folly and weakness, which may 
be expected when men follow the dictates either of enthu- 
siasm or superstition. The population under the emir of 
the Druses comprises Christians of various -_ of whom 





the Maronites, who are the largest class, are Roman Ca- 
tholics ; and next to them in importance are the Mel- 
chites, or Greek Roman Catholics, so called from their 
having seceded from the Greek church. The Metawa- 
lies are the most numerous class among the Moham- 
medans. They adopt the doctrines and forms of the 
Persian Mohammedans, which differ from those enter- 
tained and observed by the Turks. 

Since the Jesuit missionaries first prosecuted their 
labours in this quarter, the religion of the Druses has 
been an interesting subject of inquiry ; and both Niebuhr 
and Volney endeavoured to ascertain its true character. 
They are not Mohammedans, and certainly cannot be re- 
garded as professors of Christianity. Indifference to 
religion of any kind renders them the most tolerant of all 
sects, bad as is the source whence their conduct in this 
respect springs. In the presence of strangers they will 
fast during the Ramadan, the Mohammedan Lent, while 
at their own houses they pay no regard to Moslem rites, 
but eat even of the flesh of the wild boar and drink 
wine. Burckhardt says that it seems to be their usual 
maxim to adopt the religious observances of the most 
numerous sect about them ; in fact, to join outwardly the 
strongest party. The tolerant disposition of the Druses 
would, it has been thought, render them favourable sub- 
jects for missionary instruction; but the Jesuits did not 
find this to be the case, and in the ‘ Lettres Edifiantes 
et Curieuses ’ it is stated that “ their inviolable attachment 
for their religion, and still more their ce ey ey re- 
fusing instruction, give just reason to fear that this sect 
will persist in shutting its eyes to the light of the gospél.” 
The Protestant missionaries have not been more success- 
ful in overcoming these impediments. 

It was thought at one time that the investigations of 
the late Baron de Sacy had unravelled the mysteries of 
the religious practices and doctrines of the Druses; and 
in his ‘ Chrestomathie Arabe’ he gave a translation of 
several Arabic manuscripts purporting to be their sacred 
books, from which he inferred their belief in the trans- 
migration of souls, and that they = adoration to a 
sheep or a calf. Mr. Buckingham hints that the object 
of their worship is something very different, though not 
at all better calculated to elevate and improve their moral 
character ; but his views on the subject appear to be 
wholly conjectural. The religious organization of the 
Druses is well calculated for a secret religion. The 
people are divided into three classes—the ‘ Djahelin’ or 
the ignorant, the partially initiated, and those fully ini- 
tiated. The second class may again go back into the 
class of Djahelin if they think proper ; but it is said they 
incur the penalty of death if they make known any of 
their mysteries, and it is also stated that the same 
punishment awaits them if they become either Christians 
or Mohammedans. They do not attempt te make prose- 
lytes. At their weekly meetings the initiated class often 
remain at their places of worship until a late hour; they 
are accused on these occasions of being guilty of licentious 
practices; and though there seems to be no very good 
ground for such a charge, it is repeated by successive 
travellers copying from the statements of their prede- 
cessors. Though their moral sense is probably feeble 
enough, the Druses are not loose observers of outward 
decorum; and it is remarked that a young Druse, on 
being initiated into the innermost forms and doctrines of 
his religion, abandons his previous bad habits. This, 
however, as Mr. Jowett observes, may arise from pride 
and the spirit of caste. 

We are so little satisfied with collating different au- 
thorities on the religion of the Druses, that we think it 
more useful to the reader to show the opinions of two 
eminent authorities in their own words. Niebuhr, who 
devoted much attention to the subject, gives the following 
account of the religious constitution of the Druses :— 


“The Druses,” he says, “ are divided into Akals, that is 
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tosay, ecclesiastics, and Djakels, or seculars. The ecele- 
siastics are dependent upon three Akals, who are sheiks 
among them. The Akals are distinguished from the 
seculars by their white caps. On Thursday evening, 
which among the Orientals is called the night of Friday, 
they assemble in the house of one or other of their fra. 
ternity to perform their worship and pray for the whole 
nation: the wives of ecclesiastics may be present, but 
they do not admit seculars, not even a sheik or an emir, 
They despise all employments of honour in the world, 
but perhaps in this they make a virtue of necessity ; for, 
on the return of Hakem (their founder), they hope to be 
kings, viziers, and pashas. They do not marry the 
daughters of seculars, and they even carry their aversion 
to the property of the great so far as not to eat with the 
sheiks and emirs of their own nation. Akals eat only 
with Akals, and with the peasants and other poor people, 
who, they are certain, earn their bread by labour.” 

Burckhardt, speaking of the Druses of the district of 
Haouran, says that the Akoul (plural of Akel) are not 
permitted to smoke tobacco ; they never swear ; and they 
are very reserved in their manner and conversation. “| 
was informed,” he says, “that these were their only ob- 
ligations, and it appears probable, for I observed Akoul 
boys of eight or ten years of age, from whom nothing 
more difficult could well be expected, and to whom it is 
not likely that any important secret would be imparted.* 
I have seen Akoul of that age, whose fathers were not of 
that order, because, as they told me, they cou!d not ab- 
stain from smoking and swearing. The sheiks are for 
the greater part Akoul. The Druses pray in their chapels, 
but not at stateil periods; and none but Druses are al- 
lowed to enter them.” Of the Akoul of Mount Lebanon 
the same traveller says,—“ They superintend divine wor- 
ship in the chapels and instruct the children in a kind of 
catechism. ‘They are obliged to abstain from swearing 
and all abusive language, and dare not wear any article 
of gold or silver. Many of them make ita rule never to 
eat of any food nor to receive any food which they sus- 
pect to have been improperly acquired. There are dif- 
ferent degrees of Akoul, and women are also admitted 
into the order.” 

Such are the accounts most worthy of confidence ; but 
the evidence on which they rest is not in every respect 
such as to entitle them to implicit credit ; and, as Burck- 
hardt himself remarks,—“ the religious opinions of the 
Druses will remain for ever a secret, unless revealed by a 
Druse.” No such revelation has ye been made, and all 
the accounts which we possess are but hearsay. Possibly, 
after all, the Druse religion may derive some part of its 
mystery from its incoherent and ill-understood doctrines. 
The best thing which can be said of this people is that 
they live in harmony with their neighbours, whether 
Christians or Mohammedans. This much appears to be 
certain concerning them, that they are or were originally 
disciples of the sixth Fatimah caliph of Egypt, who in the 
eleventh century proclaimed himself to be an incarnation 
of the Divinity, and established a secret lodge at Cairo 
divided into nine faculties, if we may so term them, the 
first of which taught the superfiuousness of all religions 
and the indifference of human actions. The Assassins 
were a branch of this sect. ’ 

The vernacular tongue of the Druses is Arabic. The 
Maronites have a college for the study of Syriac; and 
the Melchites have also a college. T are besides 4 
number of Christian convents scattered in the mountain. 

Our cut gives a view of the residence of the late Lady 
Hester Stanhope, amidst the barren but majestic mountains 
near Saidee {the ancient Sidon). It consisted of ten or 
a dozen compartments, of one story, resembling so many 
small cottages, and afforded accommodation for herself, 
household, attendants, and occasional yisitors.. Lady 
Hester resided above twenty years in Syria. She was4 

* This statement appears to be very inconclusive. 
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d-daughter of the first Earl Chatham, and niece of | 
Mr. Pitt, and during her uncle’s administration was well 
known in the most brilliant circles of fashion and politics 
in London. On the death of Mr. Pitt she went to France, 
then proceeded to Italy, Greece, Constantinople, Cairo, 
and was the first European lady who visited the pyramids 
of Gizeh. During her wanderings she was wrecked on 
the island of Cyprus, and lost 1auch valuable property. 
Palmyra and the principal objects of interest in Syria 
also attracted her, and being pleased with the climate, 
scenery, and manners of this part of the East, she deter- 
mined to make it her residence, adopting, as the only 
costume which the habits and manners of the country 
rendered most convenient to one in her circumstances, 
the dress of a Turkish effendi, or private gentleman. 
Lady Hester was held in high estimation by the moun- 
taineers of Lebanon and the peuple of the adjacent dis- 
tricts, by whom she was oo called the Princess or 
the King’s Daughter; and the pension she enjoyed from 
the English government was often liberally employed in 
contributing to their welfare. Lady Hester Stanhope 
died at her mountain residence, last year, being in her 
sixty-third year. 

(To be continued.) 


THE NEWCASTLE IMPROVEMENTS. 
Turre is perhaps no town in England whose present 
condition, either in itself or in connection with its former 
history, is more worthy of study than that of Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne. So many persons know nothing of its pre- 


sent aspect, so many conceive of it merely as a smoky 
place strewed with coals, dismal by day with its yawning 
pits, and by night with its lurid fires, that we are tempted 
to give such an idea as can be conveyed by words of the 
beauty and splendour of which it has now to boast,—the 
greater part of which it owes to the genius and industry 


of one man. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne owed its origin to the spirit of 
war,—its establishment, to that of religion,—and its in- 
crease, to that of commerce. 





The earliest notice that seems to have been taken of 
the hills and dell on which it is built was by the Ro- , 
mans, nearly 1800 years ago. The great wall which the 
Romans built across the narrowest part of England, 
ended near these hills, running from the Solway Frith 
toa point on the banks of the Tyne, three miles east of 
Newcastle, and called Wallsend at this day. To protect 
the termination of this wall, a military station was estab- 
lished on the spot on which the town now stands, and 
called at first Pons Elit, and afterwards Ad Murum. 
In those days, the sentinel beheld from the wall a very 
different scene from that which now meets the eye from 
any elevation near. The Cheviots rose on the horizon in 
clear days then as now ; and the town-moor spread north- 
wards green and lighted up with ponds, as at this day ; 
but instead of the busy town, the Roman barracks crowned 
the rocky banks of the ravine, none but the soldiers drew 
water from the clear brook which ran through it; the 
Tyne, now crowded with craft, then ebbed and flowed in 
stillness in the valley below; while the green hills on 
either side were bare of the mansions, churches, furnaces, 
and other works which now rise to the view of the specta- 
tor. No superstitions were then connected with the lo- 
cality ; and nothing was known of the mineral treasures 
Which lay beneath those green pastures, and which have 
since determined ‘the occupation of the district and the 
ee of its inhabitants. ALB 

n a subsequent the spring at the head of the ra- 
vine came my et hol y ~ he eminence at hand 
was named Jesus’ Mount (now Jesmond). Pilgrims 
travelled from great distances to this holy well, and the 
road by which they approached Jesmond is now one of 





the principal streets of the town, still retaining the name 
of Pilgrim Street. Several monasteries rose round about ; 
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and what had been Pons Elii became Monkchester (the 
city of the monks). These particulars of the early days of 
this town are derived from historical records, and estab- 
lished by the evidence of remains which have come to 
light from time to time,—buried altars, coins, and vestiges 
of buildings. 

The religious erections remained in high reputation 
when Robert Curthose, son of William the Conqueror, 
restored to the place its military character by building a 
fortress. The New Castle (from which the place has 
ever since been named) was his work. It stands on a 
rising ground above the north bank of the river, and its 
lofty keep is one of the most striking objects to the eye of 
a stranger on approaching the town. 

The A in Friars’ monastery was perhaps the prin- 
cipal religious establishment of the place, or at least the 
most grandly patronised. The old historians say that the 
kings of Northumberland were buried in it; and the kings 
of England made it their abode when they came north- 
wards with their armies to make war with Scotland. The 
nunnery was remarkable for having received within its 
walls, in 1086, Agas, the mother of Margaret, Queen of 
Scotland. It will be seen hereafter what became of this 
nunnery. The monastery of the Black Friars was founded 
in 1251, by Sir Peter Scot, the first mayor of Newcastle, 
and in its church Edward Baliol, King of Scots, did ho- 
mage to Edward III. of England, on the 19th of June, 
1334. Remains of this monastery may yet be seen near 
Low Friar chace (lane, or narrow street). 

As the number of religious establishments increased, 
more and more persons settled in their neighbourhood. 
The ground first covered was the steep slope of the hill 
by the river side, where, as we have said, the castle was 
built. This hill-side became covered, in time, with nar- 
row and winding streets and lanes of dwelling-houses, 
and here stand ali the public buildings but those of mo- 
dern date. The Townhall or Guildhall is there,—a very 
ancient building with a new face. The venerable north 
front and lofty steeple which once distinguished it now 
remain only in prints of the old town. The architect of 
this building, and of the Exchange, Robert Trollope, lies 
buried in Gateshead churchyard, under the following 
remarkable inscription :— 

“ Here lies Robert Trollop, 
Who made yor stones roll up ; 
When death took his soul up, 
His body filled this hole up.” 

By degrees, the settlements extended backwards to the 
ridge of the hill parallel with that which rose above the 
river; and afterwards the ravine between was occupied. 
What has been done with this dene or dean (from which 
Dean Street is named) will be seen hereafter. It is about 
sixty years since the streets erected over this valley be- 
came the moat busy and fashionable parts of the town. 

In consequence of the working of the coal-fields of the 
district, the establishment of the glass-manufactory, and 
its vicinity to the sea (from which it is distant only ten 
miles, with a navigable river between), Newcastle long 
ago became a place of great commercial importance. Its 
size has more than doubled, and its population nearly so, 
within the present century ; and it is, in both respects, 
perpetually on the increase. 

In 1819, when the great benefactor of the town, Mr. 
Grainger, seeing the great capabilities of the locality, be- 
gan to form his schemes of improvement, the town pre- 
sented a generally shabby appearance, the streets were 
circuitous (a large central space being occupied by the 
nunnery grounds), and the population, consisting of 
43,000, was too much crowded, especially in the lower 
part of the town. What has since been done, chiefly 
through the energy and genius of this gentleman, for 
the embellishment of the place and the accommodation 
of its inhabitants, we shall proceed to relate. ; 

(To be continued.) roy 
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In the early period of our history, oak shingles were 
used as a covering for roofs, but this eventually became 
too expensive, and has long been abandoned. In a few 
village churches in the south of England the old shingle 
roof still remains. ‘There was also a time when some 
even of our best churches were constructed of oak and 
covered with thatch. This was in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. But thatch of straw or reed also ceases in time 
to be the most economical covering ; and the quarry, the 
kiln, or the mine must be looked to for a cheaper and 
better substitute—that is, slate, tiles, or metallic plates 
must be used. Lead is the best covering of all, and slate 
is inferior to it only, and is much superior to tiles, whether 
made in a concave form or quite flat. This has been 
placed beyond all doubt by actual experiment. Two 
pieces of slate and a common pantile being immersed in 
water for an equal length of time, the tile imbibed 
moisture to the extent of one-seventh of its weight, and 
the slate only the two-hundredth part ; and both pieces 
being placed in a room where the temperature was 60°, 
the slate attained its former dryness in half an hour, while 
the superabundant moisture of the tile was not entirely 
exhausted at the end of six days. Insome parts of Scot- 
land, pantiles cannot be used unless defended from the 
weather by a covering of heath or straw. 

Boswell, the biographer of Johnson, notices, in his ac- 
count of their joint ‘ Tour to the Hebrides,’ that one da 
“Dr. Johnson talked both of threshing and thatching,” 
and he tells us what the great man said, namely, that “a 
roof thatched with Lincolnshire reeds would last seventy 

ears, as he was informed when in that county, and that 

e told this in London to a great butcher, who said he 
believed it might be true. Such,” adds the admiring 
biographer, “ are the pains that Dr. Johnson takes to get 
the best information on every subject.” Marshall, in his 
* Rural Economy of Norfolk,’ published a few years after- 
wards, tells us that a reed roof will last fifty years with- 
out requiring any repair ; and thirty or forty years longer 
with adjusting and levelling the hollows with a little fresh 
reed. Ata hundred years old it may be relaid, and will 
then, if laid upon the upper part of the roof, last through 





a considerable part of another century. The reed here 
spoken of is cut from the margins of ponds and meres ; and 
a similar material appears to be used in thatching the New 
Zealand huts, as shown in the engravings at pages 94 and 
101. Straw is less durable ; and a roof covered with thin 
turf, straw, and clay will not last above seventeen or eighteen 
years. The durability depends in some degree upon the 
preparation of the material and the neatness with which 
it is put on ; and the nature of the climate has also con- 
siderable influence. In some parts of Scotland, where 
fern is used to cover the roof, that which is laid on the 
south or sunniest and driest side of the house will lest 
for eighteen or twenty years, or even longer, while the 
same material, when it has to encounter the damp and the 
elements on a northern aspect, will endure only half the 
time. The best position for a thatched building is ina 
diagonal line; that is, presenting no front exactly to 
either of the four quarters. 

In the Irish Poor Inquiry, quoted in the last number, 
it is stated of the cabins in the county Limerick, which are 
nearly all thatched, that the roof often requires repairs, and 
that it must be renewed every seven years at the furthest. 
The great degree of moisture which prevails in Ireland, 
and the incomplete manner in which the operation of 
thatching is performed, will most probably account for 
the short duration of the thatch. In the west of England 
the straw intended to be used for thatching is combed 
quite clear of weeds, and the ears of corn are cut off, 9 
that the straw is put on unbruised, and it resists the wet 
much better in consequence. The best kind of straw is 
wheat or rye straw. Where, however, little pains are taken 
in thatching, as in Ireland, this sort of roof is far from 
being economical in the long run. In the small towns, 
owing to the dearness of straw, the labourer puts off the 
repair of his cabin roof until it has begun to rot, and in 
the country the cottier is tempted to convert his scanty 
stock of straw into manure, or, if he has a cow, into food 
for her during the winter. 

Farey, in his ‘Agricultural Survey of Derbyshire,’ 
written about thirty years ago, in noticing the cottages of 
the labouring class, tells us that “fortunately no consi- 
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derable quantity of straw is in Derbyshire devoted from 
the more important purposes of litter and manure.” 
Since this period the value of straw has much increased, 
and at present it is sold in the corn-chandlers’ shops in 
London at a half-penny per lb. for the truss of 36 lbs., or 
about one-third the price of bread fifty years since ; and in 
remote parts of the country, straw is worth about 42s. per 
ton.* ‘Tenants are generally bound to consume upon the 
farms all the straw which it produces, and this circum- 
stance, together with the increased value of litter for 
manure, will account for the high price. In the course 
of no very long period the thatched cottage of rural 
poetry will no longer be seen ; and at present a new cot- 
tage thatched with straw is confined to a very smal! num- 
ber of places. A thatched roof requires to be formed in 
a more acute angle than one covered with tiles, and 
consequently more timber is required for fhe rafters, 
the great expense of which, in consequence partly of the 
timber duty, is also an additional reason for not using 
thatch. There are, however, many persons who are some- 
what enamoured of a thatched habitation ; but if they have 
any regard for their comfort, let them not be seduced so 
far by appearances as to take up their abode in a thatched 
villa, as it abounds with nuisances of which they are little 
aware. Mr. Loudon, in his work on ‘Suburban Villas,’ 
has feelingly depicted these miseries :—“ Such cottages 
have perhaps the gable end covered with ivy, the chimney 
tops twined with Virginia creepers, and the windows 
overshadowed by roses and jasmines. The ivy forms an 
excellent harbour for sparrows and other small birds, 
which build there in quantities in spring and early in 
summer, and roost there during winter. In June, as soon 
asthe young birds are fledged, all the cats in the neigh- 
bourhood are attracted by them, and take up their abode 
on the roof of the house every night for several weeks ; 
the noise and other annoyances caused by which we need 
only allude to.” Insects are also generated in the thatch, 
and find their way into every corner of the house ; snails 
and slugs are also harboured in cottages of this description. 
Then there is the additional risk of fire, and the in- 
jury occasionally done by high winds cannot be readily 
repaired, for the services of a skilful thatcher are not to 
be so easily obtained as those of a slater or bricklayer. 
Mr. Loudon is of opinion that in a thatched house or 
villa three servants would be necessary where two would 
suffice if the roof were covered with slate or sheets of lead. 
The equability of temperature which is enjoyed under a 
thatched roof is therefore an expensive and very partial 
advantage. 

We need not however fear that the art of thatching 
will be lost. It must always continue an important branch 
of rural industry, for though the hay farmers around 
London may possibly find it more economical in the end 
to lodge the produce of their fields in a barn, yet in every 
other part of the country a well thatched stack is a much 
cheaper mode of protection from the weather ; and even 
in Middlesex there is a prejudice against hay which has 
stood in a barn, as it is thought to lose some of its fra- 
grant qualities. It is perhaps scarcely requisite to enter 
into any lengthened detail of the mode in which thatch- 
ing is performed : an opportunity of watching the opera- 
tion would be far more instructive on this point than the 
minutest description. The straw is well moistened with 
water, drawn out in handfuls perfectly straight, and if 
the work is intended to be very neatly performed, is put 
into regular lengths. It is laid on to a considerable 
thickness and firmly secured by ropes or twisted straw, 
and pinned down by sharpened sticks called ‘ broaches ;’ 
but in thatching cottages the latter are sometimes dis- 
pensed with, as, without they are carefully used, they 
are apt to conduct the wet into the midst of the thatch. 
Only two or three tools are used, which are very simple. 
One is an iron-toothed rake, for smoothing the layers of 

* Aa acre of wheat will yield about a ton anda half of straw 
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straw, and another, called a ‘ legget’ in some parts of the 
country, is a board studded with large-headed nails, and 
having a handle two feet long, which is used for produc- 
ing a level and uniform surface. The following account 
of the operation of thatching is taken from one of the 
valuable publications of the Highland Society of Scot- 
land. “In laying on the thatch the thatcher stands 
upon a ladder resting upon the sloping conical roof of 
the rick, as near as he can to the eaves, and lays on the 
thatch in handsful, from sheaves placed within his reach. 
He thrusts the inner end of his handful of thatch, 
gathered into a neck or wisp, into the butts of the sheaves, 
and spreads out the lower end like a fan, overhanging the 
eaves ; then covering as much of these as he can reach at 
arm’s length, he works upwards, crossing each successive 
handful to overlap that immediately below ; and he thus 
covers the roof in triangular portions, till he has gone 
round the whole backwards, that he may avoid treading 
on his work. When he has reached the top of all, he 
lays a considerable thickness of short straw upon the 
crown, over which a straw rope is carried perpendicularly, 
dividing the roof into two equal sections. He then covers 
this topping of short straw with long thatch drawn to a 
point at the summit, and ties the upper end of this with 
a small straw rope into a peak ; giving this last part the 
appearance of an umbrella. With the aid of two assist- 
ants on the ground, while he remains aloft on the ladder, 
so as to be able to reach the top with his hands, the 
thatcher now places a number of well-twisted ropes of 
tough oat-straw to lace down the cover and secure the 
thatch. These obliquely embrace the roof in the lozenge 
fashion, and are fixed below, either to the butts of the 
sheaves, or to a belt-rope firmly bound round the body 
below the eaves.”* Half a load of straw (between five 
and six cwts.) will cover one hundred square feet. 

The cut at the head of this article represents a thatcher 
at work upon a stack in Normandy. The work appears 
to be performed with unusual care, though the process is 
somewhat different from that usually pursued in this 
country. It is not often that the French agriculturist 
does his work with so much attention to neatness as our 
cut shows to be the case in this instance ; and in fact 
the climate does not demand it. 
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THE ROYAL TOUCH FOR THE KING'S EVIL. 


Tue disease termed scrofula consists in the deposition of 
a soft cheesy matter in various organs. This, which 
may remain quiescent and unaltered for a longer or 
shorter period, upon the occurrence of any cause of irri- 
tation may be converted into a substance called pus, or, 
in popular language, matter—forming thereby abscesses 
of a small or great magnitnde. The scrofulous habit is 
that state of system in which these deposits are likely to 
occur: and it is often hereditary. Almost any organ 
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may thus become diseased ; but it is especially the bowels 
in children, and the lungs in adults, which suffer. Ex- 
ternally it is generally in the neck that it is visible, af- 
fecting numerous glands which are there situated ; the 
glandular system being especially obnoxious to this mor- 
bid influence. Persons, then, having these glands swollen, 
are said to be affected with scrofula, or the king’s evil. 
This latter appellation is derived from the supposed 
power the royal touch in curing the affection. 
It is — to give a short account of this popular de- 
lusion, abridging for that purpose two papers which ap- 

in the Edinburgh ‘ Medical Journal’ several years 
since :— 

William of Malmesbury states that it is to Edward 
the Confessor we are to attribute the origin of this pees 
which has descended to his lineal successors ; the kings 
of France deriving the privilege only from their alliance 
with our royal family. The practice continued in vogue 
for nearly 700 years ; for the celebrated Samuel Johnson 
was touched by Queen Anne, upon the recommendation 
of Sir John Floyer, a distinguished physician of Lich- 
field. The practice was carried to the highest —_ in 
the reign of Charles II., who is said to have lain his 
hands on 6000 persons in one year. But many of this 
number were doubtless only pretended, in order to obtain 
a small piece of gold which the king suspended from 
their necks. To check any imposition of this kind, the 
patients were obliged to undergo a preliminary examina- 
tion, and procure a ticket from the Cing’s surgeon. This 
functionary also attended at the touching, presenting on 
his knee each patient to the king. The clerk of the 
closet presented the gold to the king, while a chaplain 
read prayers. Sunday was the day usually appointed. 
In winter the ceremony took place at Whitehall, in sum- 
mer sometimes at Windsor. An exact register of cases 
was kept, and the whole amount is almost incredible. 
From 1660 to 1664 inclusive, 23,601 persons were 
touched. 

The Mercurius Politicus, 1660, contains the following 
passage. “In this manner his majesty stroked above 
600; and such was his princely patience and tenderness 
to the poor afflicted creatures, that though it took up a 
very long time, his majesty, who is never weary of well 
doing, was — to make inquiry whether there were 
any more who had not been touched. After prayers were 
ended, the duke of Buckingham brought a towel, and the 
earl of Pembroke a basin and ewer, who, after they had 
made obeisance to his majesty, kneeled down till his ma- 
jesty had washed.” The Parliamentary Journal for 
July, 1660, after stating that by reason of the king’s re- 
turn, after a long absence, multitudes flocked to be cured, 
and that it was found necessary to limit the number to 
200 each day, adds, “who are first to repair to Mr. 
Knight, the _ surgeon, being at the Cross Guns, in 
Russel Street, Covent Garden, over against the Rose 
Tavern, for their tickets. That none might lose their 
labour, he thought fit to make it known that he will 
be at his home every Wednesday and Thursday from 
2 to 6 o’clock, to attend that service: and if any persons 
of quality shall send to him, he will wait upon them at 
their lodgings upon notice given to him.” 

In a book published expressly upon the subject by 
* John Browne, one of his majesty’s pment in ordi- 
nary, and chirurgeon of his majesty’s hospital,” London, 
1684, sixty cures are minutely and circumstantially 
detailed ; as also several scrofilous tumours and sores, 
which disappeared, on being touched by handkerchiefs 
dipped in the blood of Charles I. Browne seems to have 
been a practitioner of established reputation, for his book 


is stamped with the approbation of the College of Phy- 
sicians and the most eminent surgeons of the day. He 
relates cures the king performed during his exile, and de- 
elares that Cromwell tried in vain to exercise this royal 


prerogative. Wiseman, the author of a standard work 
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on Surgery, says, “I myself have been a frequent 

witness of many hundreds of cures performed by hj 
majesty’s touch alone, without any assistance from chirun 
geons ; and those among them who had tired out the en. 
deavours of able chirurgeons before they came thither,” 

In explanation of witnesses, apparently so well qualified, 
delivering what now seems to us such absurd opini 
the writer of the papers continues: “The belief in the 
royal touch was evidently a party tenet ; it was therefor 
encouraged by the sovereigns, and upheld by all wh 
were dis to please the court ; and it was never open| 
attacked by those who might not give credit to it, t 
fear, probably; of incurring the suspicion of being dis. 
affected to the government. Wiseman quotes no case from 
his own private practice for which he ever prescribed this 
remedy, although he has described his own mode of treat- 
ing scrofulous diseases with sufficient minuteness. The 
same patients applied to be touched more than once, which 
proves the remedy was not always effectual, and that it 
was not universally thought so. Both Wiseman ani 
Browne were warmly attached to the king’s party, and 
they might encourage the common error by conniving a 
the general belief of the unlimited powers of the crown 
In fulfilling their duties as examining surgeons, they wer 
cautious what cases they admitted ; all complaints were 
not allowed to come indiscriminately before the king ; and 
the most unpromising cases of scrofula were not sub- 
mitted to the royal hands. Some of the cures may thusbe 
satisfactorily accounted for: faith will do much towards 
making the diseased whole; and experience shows what 
influence the state of the mind has upon the ulcers and 
wounds in hospitals and camps belonging to a victorious 
or to a conquered army. The sensibility of the system, 
in weak scrofulous habits, would be roused into action; 
and their complaints would be indirectly affected by the 
imagination, which must have been powerfully struck by 
the magnificent splendour of the ceremony. 

“* Let us suppose a poor ignorant peasant labouring under 
some scrofulous disorder and desirous of being curei, 
brought from a distance in the country to the metropolis, 
and led with great pomp before his sovereign, and an 
august assembly, where he is submitted to a modeof 
treatment of which he has heard such wonders, and from 
which he is convinced beforehand he shall experience pro- 
digious benefit ; is it not likely such a patient would really 
receive some benefit from being touched? Moreover, slight 
cases undergo spontaneous changes, especially in warm 
weather, and the approach of summer would therefore 
assist the operation of the ceremony, performed in the 
month of March or April. 

“ With regard to the healing efficacy of a handkerchief 
dipped in the blood of Charles I., that is very well attested 
by competent witnesses in Browne’s book, and it seems 
the highest effort of enthusiastic loyalty. Nothing can go 
beyond it; and in any other country Dut this, our wonder 
would be excited to hear of anybody’s credulity going % 
far. But the various pretensions and impostures daily 
practised by quacks afford an irrefragable proof of the 
credulity of the English. 

“Inthe last century, Sir Kenelm Digby pretended to have 
discovered a sympethetic remedy, which cured wounds 
solely by rubbing it upon the instrument which inflicted 
them. One Greatrex used to cure many disorders by 
stroking, and the early volumes of the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions ’ show how this impudent fellow practised 
upon the celebrated Boyle and others.” 

A sensible writer observes upon this subject : “ It was 
enough to refute the impudent claims of the alchemists, 
that these pretended gold-makers were beggars in rags; 
and it is a convincing proof that the royal touch cannot 
cure the king’s evil when it becomes the evil of kings. 
For my own part, indeed, I cannot help wishing this 
royal remedy for scrofula had not gone out of fashion, if 











it ever could be of any service. I wish, most heartily, 
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that all remedies would answer the encomiums bestowed 
upon them, that kings as well as commoners could heal 
the sick, and newspaper doctors prove for once infallible ; 
so should we get rid of the opprobria medicorum; so 
stould we set at nought that first and most uncomfortable 








a aphorism of Hippocrates,—‘ For surely that art were 
in the | s000 attained, that hath so general remedies ; and life 
refore fy cuuld not be short were there such to prolong it.’ ” 





As somewhat connected with the subject of this paper, 
we may allude to the disgusting practice, which existed 
even in the recollection of many of our readers, of apply- 
ing, by means of the hangman, the hand of an executed 









Fund cnminal to the tumours on the necks of women, termed 
d this fm wens) May we not add a hope, that speedily executions 
treat. fg themselves will become as obsolete as has this disgusting 














accompaniment. 
which 
hat it BEAVERS AND BEAVER-MEADOWS iN NORTH 
» and AMERICA. 
» and {From a Correspondent.} 
ing at Tut common beaver is not only an inhabitant of the 





northern continental regions of the old world, but through- 
out the whole extent of the continent of North America— 
at least in all the higher latitudes; for wherever the 







were 

; and [i country has been explored, up to the present time, inva- ' 
sub- (i riably have these animals been met with. The species 
vas be appears to be the same on both continents, although 
yards [ many early writers on the natural history of America 






appear to have been of opinion that their customs and 
habits (if the expression be applicable to quadrupeds) 
are somewhat different ; for they, one and all, ascribe a 
superior degree of sagacity and industry to the beaver 
found in the western world. This however is a very 















; the HB doubtful case ; and later observation seems not to have 
k by MH borne out the views and opinions of those early writers. 
There seems no doubt that beavers were more abundant 
nder JM inthe country now forming the northern section of the 
ired, United States, including the British colonies, and so 
yolis, MM westward by the Great Lakes, than in any section of the 
d an continent of Europe or Asia with which we were then fa- 
le of # wiliarly acquainted; and as the fur of the beaver was 
rom fm weof the most valuable products for many years ex- 
pro fi ported from North America, it is by no means singular 
ally that the early explorers of that country should have 
ight boasted of its abounding in what they knew would render 





it more valuable in the eyes of the nations of Europe. 
Besides, there is no doubt that a large portion of that 
part of the North American continent of which I am 
speaking, from its local peculiarities, is better adapted 
to the tastes and habits of the beaver. Abounding with 
lakes, rivers, and innumerable small streams, and with 
food agreeable to their tastes, and but a small portion of 
it being very mountainous, it naturally presents every in- 
ducement for these sagacious animals to propagate their 
species in. But although at one period these animals 
were found in considerable numbers in districts of coun- 
tty where there is not one to be met with at present— 
yet in most instances where colonies of these animals 
were found, their numbers were often greatly exaggerated. 
Indeed the caves or burrows of the beaver were invaria- 
bly found in situations that, without an actual demolition 
of the entire village (if their habitations might be called 
such), it would have been impossible to come at the 
exact numbers. And even admitting that that point 
could have been ascertained, how were the beavers to be 
thumerated, when Buffon and some other writers state 
t sometimes two, sometimes five or six, and even 
4s many as eighteen or twenty inhabit a single hut ? 
_ The beaver being naturally a shy and timid creature, 
it flies from its accustomed haunts as the country be- 
comes inhabited by the human race ; although it would 
appear that when the country was first visited by Euro- 
peans, it was by no means unusual to find a colony or 
Wo of beavers in the immediate yicinity of an Indian 
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settlement ; and though the Indians destroyed them for 
the sake of their skins, they were not considered near so 
valuable to the aboriginal inhabitants as those animals 
whose skins could, as well as the beaver skins, be con- 
verted into clothing, and whose fiesh formed a favourite 
and palatable dish of food. But a short acquaintance 
with Europeans converted the Indians into the most 
daring and subtile enemies the beavers have ever had ; 
for in all the large fur-trading establishments it has 
been the prevailing custom to employ Indians to hunt 
the beaver, as well as other wild animals, whose skins 
are considered worth the trouble of hunting; the fur- 
traders furnishing the Indians with traps and other ne- 
cessary engines of destruction. Had the flesh of the 
otter and the beaver been palatable to the taste of the 
Indian tribes of North America, in all probability along 
the rivers and lakes, where numerous savage tribes were 
located, very few of either would have been found when 
the country was first explored by Europeans. It seems 
not a little singular that the tastes of these savages 
should have been found to assimilate so closely to the 
tastes of civilised and refined nations with regard to the 
flesh of these animals and several others; as well as to 
numerous kinds of birds, particularly water-fowl. The 
Indians, generally, are fond of flesh, for to many of 
their tribes fish forms the greater portion of their suste- 
uzace; and yet where the flesh of animals, such as the 
otter and beaver, has no disagreeable flavour (particu- 
larly the latter) except that it tastes a little fishy, they 
reject it, although they are fond of fish. The flesh of 
the beaver is, however, during the winter season, when 
they become fat, eaten and relished by the hunters in the 
north-west. (See ‘ Penny Mag.,’ 1833, page 130.) 

Besides the valuable fur of the beaver, an article so 
generally used in the manufacture of hats of a fine qua- 
lity, that the term ‘beaver’ has become, in many in- 
stances, synonymous with that of hat, these animals also 
produce the medicinal drug known as castoreum or 
castor, which, of course, tends to increase their value. 
In the shape of this animal there is nothing very pecu- 
liar—excepting its tail, which is about a foot long and 
five inches broad, and covered all over with scales like a 
fish. Indeed the tail seems a most useful appendage, 
for the beaver makes use of it as a trowel in plastering 
the interior of its habitation with moistened earth or clay, 
and it also makes a capital scull when this animal travels 
in or under the water. The head is short and rounded, 
and the whole body is shorter and thicker than that of 
the common otter. 

These animals commonly congregate in parties, some- 
times amounting to a score or two, and sometimes even 
to hundreds. But this is not the case invariably, for in 
the forests of America they are occasionally found in so- 
litary pairs. When this is the case their fur is not con- 
sidered equal to that of the community beaver, although 
they appear to be of the same species. From the opinions 
I have been able to form during a Jong sojourn in various 
parts of the American continent, which once were fa- 
vourite haunts of the beaver, but from most of which 
they have been scared away, as well as from the opinions 
of other individuals, whose opportunities of coming to a 
correct judgment have even exceeded my own—there 
seems little doubt but the accounts of their making such 
perfect, and, I may almost say, scientific dams across 
streams and rivers, have been painted in imaginative co- 
lours; as have, also, those relations connected with the 
building of their habitations when living in numerous 
societies. Admitting that they possess all the sagacity 
that Buffon or any other writer on natural history has 
thought fit to assign to them, it is quite impossible that 
they should perform works of that magnitude, and where 
so much strength or power was absolutely necessary, a8 
we have been informed was the case. 


Although it has occasionally been stated that the beaver 
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never eats fish, or at all events if it can procure other 
food, a better acquaintance with its habits has proved this 
not to be the case; for there have been several attempts 
made in America within the last thirty or forty years to 
domesticate the beaver, and thus turn beaver-breeding 
to a profitable account, where these animals have ap- 
peared somewhat partial to certain kinds of fish, parti- 
cularly to eels, mullet, and some other sorts found in 
ponds and muddy waters. To be sure, under confine- 
ment, they have not had opportunities of rambling into 
the forests in search of what has been considered their 
usual and favourite food, the fresh bark of various sorts 
of trees; for although they are known not to reject some 
sorts of Wark after it has been hoarded up for several 
weeks during the severest part of winter, when the snow 
is too deep for them to roam abroad, yet when in con- 
finement they might show less partiality for this sort of 
food than when coliected by themselves and in a manner 
the most congenial to their tastes and habits. Those 
parties, however, alluded to who have made the attempt 
at domesticating the beaver have never yet been able to 
turn the matter to much account; for notwithstanding 
one person with whom I was acquainted succeeded in 
increasing his stock to upwards of twenty (having com- 
menced with a couple, male and female), he soon after- 
wards gave it up as hopeless, the attention they required 
being so great, particularly during winter; and he also 
found that the fur of all the younger ones, bred in 
captivity, was considerably inferior to the fur of those 
found in a wild state. Though they frequently produce 
three, and even four, at a birth, this gentleman’s tame 
ones never produced more than a couple, and many of 
the young died shortly after their birth. He was well 
acquainted with their tastes and habits previous to his 
embarking in this business, for he had been a fur-trader 
in the remote fur-districts for many years; and he took 
care to provide them with plenty of water, and built for 
them similar dwellings to those he had witnessed in the 
beaver colonies, yet, after all his labour and expense, he 
was obliged to relinquish the hope of making a fortune 
by beaver-breeding. 

In some parts of the country, indeed in almost every 
part of it where the surface is’ somewhat hilly or broken, 
those swampy pieces of ground universally called 
Beaver-Meadows are found in the American forests. 
In many places I have seen them occupying nearly every 
little hollow or valley between the various headlands of 
branch brooks and streams; so that if they ever have 
really been, as is generally believed, the abodes of colonies 
of beavers at some past and remote period, we may rea- 
sonably conclude that, in those ‘situations so peculiarly 
adapted for the haunts of these animals, their numbers 
must have been very considerable indeed when these 
meadows were inhabited by them. From the hilly 
districts bordering upon the river and gulf of St. Law- 
rence westward through New Brunswick and all the 
upland country, from thence through all that section of 
the United States until we reach the great valley of the 
Mississippi, beaver-meadows are more or less numerous ; 
although through all this vast range of country, a great 
portion of which has become peopled by the human race, 
at the present day but very few beavers are found. Most 
of them have undoubtedly been destroyed ; but in some 
cases they have sought for safety in the yet unreclaimed 
forest, constantly receding at the approach of man. 

» It seems, however, very doubtful that a// those swamps, 
marshes, or grassy ponds were reduced to the condition 
we find them in by beaver at all; but rather that they 
are the original and natural features of the country, since 
smany of them show nothing like the remains of beaver- 
dams, which once must have existed where they are really 
beaver-meadows. With some the case is different, for 
even at the } sar time the remains of something in the 
nature of dams or embankments can still be traced. 
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But here it must be observed that in no situation or 
instance could I ever discover the remains of a beaver. 
dam of any great extent,—nothing approaching the dj. 
mensions that have sometimes been assigned them. The 
situation of these dams is, however, invariably the 
best that human judgment or beaver sagacity could po. 
sibly have made, that is, the dams have been built jp 
situations where the smallest amount of labour produced 
the greatest effect. Their efforts, however, as far as] 
have been able to extend my observations, have never ex. 
tended to the stopping up of deep channeis or broad o 
rapid streams. tat they have only undertaken to 
obstruct the passage of gentle brooks or infant streamlets, 
where the prostration of a few young trees or saplings, at 
the season of the year when the timber is in full leaf, was 
no inconsiderable step towards the completion of their 
object. And since the small streams ure many of them 
nearly dried up during the latter part of summer, the 
completion of their labours would have little or nothing 
to retard it. But these beaver-meadows, or the greater 
portion of them, must originally have been meadows or 
low places, else a dam with an elevation not exceeding 
three or four feet (and I am inclined to believe that few 
of them have exceeded this) could not have laid a con- 
siderable space under water. And what strengthens the 
opinion of many, that what are considered as beaver. 
meadows never have been such, are the small deep 
ponds and pools often existing in various parts of them, 
which, if they had been dry land originally, could not 
have been the case. 

In those sections of country devoid of prairies, the 
beaver-meadows are the only places destitute of timber 
when the forests are first explored, and some of them yield 
the first settlers a supply of coarse grass during the period 
they are subduing a portion of the woods, when they have 
no means of procuring a better sort. They are not, how- 
ever, invariably covered with coarse grass or flags, for 
some of them are overgrown with dwarf alders; while 
others again present an almost impenetrable grove of the 
large-leaved laurel or rhododendron. Where there isa 
considerable fall in the streams that flow from or through 
the beaver-meadows a little below their outlets, as 
country becomes settled, in many instances, dams are 
erected, and they thus become again overflowed ; and, at 
some short distance down the valley, grist and saw mills 
are built, but particularly the latter; and although they 
never again become the resort of beaver, they ar? often 
converted into useful reservoirs, the contents of which are 
applied to sundry useful purposes. When laid dry by 
draining, and afterwards cultivated, the beaver-meadows 
become the most valuable lands in the upland districts. 


Admce to Cottagers.—The following extract from the 
‘Useful Hints’ published monthly by the Labourer's Friend 


Society shows the way to make an humble cottage the abode 
of cheerfulness and content:—“ Nature is industrious im 
adorning her dominions, and the man to whom this duty is 
addressed should feel and obey the lesson. Let him too be 
industrious in adorning his dominion—in making his home, 
the dwelling of his wife and children, not only convenient 
and comfortable, but pleasant. Let him, as far as cireum- 
stances will permit, be industrious in surrounding it with 
pleasing objects; in decorating it, within and without, with 
things that tend to make it agreeable and attractive. Let 
industry make it the abode of neatness and good order; & 
place which brings satisfaction in every inmate; and which, 
in absence, draws back the heart by the fond associations of 
comfort and content. Let this be done, and’ this sa 
spot will surely become the scene of cheerfulness, kindness, 
and peace.” 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
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